AN   UNJUST  VERDICT

that the latter made it a stipulation that nothing of
Wilde's should appear in The Tellow Book or in The
Savoy, whether under his own name, or anonymously,
or pseudonymously.

After Beardsley's departure, John Lane brought out
nine more volumes, discharging with great credit the
double role of art editor and publisher. But Lane was
right when he said that Beardsley was The Tellow Book
and The Tellow Book was Beardsley. Its significance
as a 'geste', as a 'fanfaronnade', ceased when that fan-
tastic genius went from it. It became merely an
excellent magazine.

It is strange, when one comes to look back upon it
now, that the sticklers for propriety should have deemed
themselves so deeply outraged by the vagaries of The
Tellow Book\ strange, even, that the poet of the Domestic
Virtues, the singer of 'The Angel in the House', should
have taken offence at it. Nowadays, all this talk con-
cerning the improprieties, the decadent tendencies of
The Tellow Book> seems 'much cry and little wool'.
After all, the decadence, if decadence there was, was
mainly a pose, mainly, superficial. In an article in the
Manchester Guardian of the I9th January, 1924, an
article called forth by the untimely death of Oswald
Sickert, Evelyn Sharp (now Mrs. H. W. Nevinson),
herself one of the brightest stars of the Yellow Book
constellation, remarks on the injustice of the verdict
passed upon it by some of the more stilted representa-
tives of Victorian respectability. 'Perhaps', she writes,
*it is true that no one who belonged to that set can write
quite impartially about it. At the risk of posing as an
old fogey, one is constrained to wonder if anywhere in
the young world to-day there is a literary and artistic
circle so full of vitality and promise as the one, absurdly
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